Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  SPEEDS 


The  World’s  Business 


Montauk  Point 

“A  frolic  scene  wliere  work  and  mirth  and  play, 
Unite  their  charms  to  cheer  the  hours  away.” 

A  wind-swept  place  beloved  of  man  and  God — 

By  followers  of  Izaak  Walton’s  rod. 

Where  traps  and  fairways  green  bestir  the  bones 
Of  every  putting  son  of  Bobby  Jones. 

Where  thriee  a  day  you’ll  hear  the  call  to  chow, 

And  you’ll  agree  with  ns,  “The  ehef’s  a  wow.” 

A  baseball  playing  field,  the  best  you’ve  seen. 

Will  make  you  try  to  imitate  D.  Dean. 

Before  the  week  is  o’er  you’ll  be  “the  top.” 

( Is  there  no  way  to  make  this  rhyming  stop  ?  ) 

And  if  you  think  you  are  a  real  smart  feller. 

You’ll  have  a  chance  to  swim  a  la  Weissmuller. 

Perhaps  you’re  built  along  some  other  lines. 

The  tennis  eourts  were  made  for  you  and  Vines. 

The  while  a  cool  breeze  blows  in  off  the  sea. 

You’ll  list’  to  words  of  wisdom  from  “P.D.” 

New  business  slants  you’ll  learn,  as  step  by  step. 

The  meetings  fill  your  heart  and  mind  with  pep. 

Should  yon  elect  to  raise  your  voice  in  song. 

We  ought  to  warn  yon  first — there’ll  be  a  gong! 

But  when  the  ehorus  sings,  “Sweet  Adeline” 

Your  husky  baritone  may  sound  just  fine. 

At  sunset  time  you’ll  feel  a  little  drowsy, 

(  Oh,  boy,  this  verse  gets  worse  and  worse — it’s  lousy. ) 

At  night,  stretehed  out  before  a  erackling  fire. 

You’ll  soon  find  ovit  who  is  the  biggest  liar. 

When  shadows  creep  and  all  good-nights  are  said. 
Your  tired,  weary  limbs  you’ll  take  to  bed; 

Then  court  to  good  old  Morpheus  you’ll  pay 
And  wake  refreshed  and  eager  for  the  day. 

So  ‘On  to  Montauk’  with  a  lusty  whoop 
And  ’til  we  meet  again.  I’ll  sign 
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Probl6rn  S6llinQ  Solution  Selling 


By  Alfred  Jensen,  Sales  Manager, 
Accounting  Machine  Division 


Recently  a  young  man  called  on 
me  on  behalf  of  a  company  which 
underwrites  accident  insurance.  He 
opened  his  sales  talk  by  asking  how  I 
would  like  to  receive  $50.00  per  week  if 
incapacitated  by  an  accident  or  twice 
that  amount  if  the  accident  occurred  on 
a  common-carrier. 

Now  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  never 
to  have  been  in  an  accident,  common- 
carrier  or  otherwise,  and  somehow  the 
prospect  of  paying  additional  premiums 
of  this  nature  for  an  indeterminate  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  meet  a  remote  contin¬ 
gency  didn’t  appeal  to  me. 


But  if  this  young  man  had  asked  me 
what  I  would  do  if  my  income  stopped 
suddenly — how  my  family  would  man¬ 
age — how  long  my  reserves  would  hold 
out — how  I  would  defray  possible  hospi¬ 
tal  and  doctors’  bills — he  would  at  least 
have  started  some  cerebration  on  my 
part.  Instead  of  first  creating  a  problem 
and  placing  me  in  it — instead  of  weaving 
a  net  of  difficulties  about  me — he  tried 
to  arouse  my  interest  by  attempting  pre¬ 
maturely  to  sell  a  solution  to  a  problem 
which  has  never  existed  for  me. 

Salesmen  of  intangibles — life,  acci¬ 
dent  or  health  insurance;  annuities; 
trust  funds ;  etc.,  are  all  in  an  ideal  posi¬ 
tion  to  approach  their  prospects  from 
the  “problem”  angle. 


But  this  method  of  approach  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  sale  of  intangibles. 

What  could  be  more  tangible  than  an 
Accounting  Machine?  Yet,  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  approach  to  the  sale  of  Accoun¬ 
ting  Machines,  which  are  purchased  pri¬ 
marily  to  perform  a  service — itself  a 
solution  to  a  problem — is  also  from  the 
“problem”  angle  rather  than  from  the 
“solution”  angle. 

Every  business  executive  is  paid  to 
solve  problems.  His  problems  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  profits.  The  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chine  salesman  who  says: — “I  believe 
that  we  can  save  you  time  and  money”  is 
directing  his  prospect’s  attention  to  a 
never-ending  problem. 

The  average  business  executive  is  not 
interested  in  tbe  details  of  the  “how” 
(the  solution) .  He  is  interested  in  what 
can  be  done,  more  than  in  how  it  can  be 
done. 

When  the  salesman  goes  on  to  say: — 
“Now,  if  so  many  concerns,  for  instance 
the  Soandso  Company  which  is  in  your 
own  line  of  business,  are  getting  such 
highly  satisfactory  results,  it  certainly 
is  worth  your  while  to  investigate  our 


proposition,  is  it  not?”  he  is  hitting  right 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  if  it  so  happens  that  the 
Soandso  Company  is  enjoying  higher 
earnings  than  the  salesman’s  prospect. 
The  executive’s  problem  is  to  increase 
earnings — to  reduce  costs — to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  successfully 
with  others  in  the  same  line  of  business. 


Next,  the  discerning  salesman  says: — 
“I  would  like  to  have  your  permission 
to  learn  how  you  are  handling  your  office 
records,  so  that  I  may  determine  how  our 
machines  may  be  applied  to  your  work 
as  you  are  now  doing  it.”  In  this  way, 
the  salesman,  without  mentioning  what 
his  machine  will  do  or  how  it  will  do  it, 
offers  to  study  the  prospect’s  problem. 
And  bear  this  in  mind — WHEN  THE 
PROSPECT  GIVES  PERMISSSION 
FOR  A  SURVEY  AND  COMMITS  HIM¬ 
SELF  TO  CONSIDER  A  PURCHASE, 
HE  HAS  INDIRECTLY  ADMITTED 
THAT  A  PROBLEM  EXISTS  IN  HIS 
ORGANIZATION’S  METHOD  OF 
KEEPING  OFFICE  RECORDS.  Thus, 
in  selling  Mr.  Prospect  on  the  “problem” 
and  withholding  the  “solution”,  the  sales¬ 
man  has  placed  himself  in  a  far  more 
advantageous  position  than  if  he  had 
prematurely  talked  in  terms  of  solutions, 
results  and  equipment. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  ver¬ 
batim  from  our  Standard  Approach.  If 
you  are  deviating  from  these  basic  sell¬ 
ing  principles,  the  departure  is  costing 
you  money.  Always  start  by  selling  prob¬ 
lems  —  SOLUTIONS  WILL  SELL 
THEMSELVES. 

Right  now  your  problem  is  to  crash 
the  portals  of  the  ALL-STAR  Club  and 
win  an  invitation  to  the  Sales  Camp. 

Let’s  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  you 
are  the  prospect  and  I’m  the  salesman.  I 
open  with  a  tempting  description  of  the 
Sales  Camp.  Then  I  ask  this  simple 
direct  question: — ^“Will  you  be  there?” 

What’s  your  answer? 


Packing  Research 

By  George  Bender,  Associate  Editor 


M  essrs.  Trericp,  Walter,  Bender 
and  Barnard 


In  connection  with  the  following,  Van 
H.  Taggart,  purchasing  agent  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Works,  advises  us  that  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  trip  to  the  Package  Research 
Laboratory,  the  author  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  at  lunch.  After  helping  him¬ 
self  to  the  third  piece  of  apple-pie,  he  was 
quite  disappointed  to  learn  that  there  was 
no  more. 

We  give  you  George  (Pie-Eater)  Ben¬ 
der. — Editor. 

Members  of  both  the  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  departments  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  the  analysis  which  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  service  departments  make 
of  comments  from  the  field  regarding 
our  products.  Those  of  you  who  have 
never  traveled  in  box-cars  or  on  motor 
trucks  do  not  realize  the  abuses  to  which 
the  machines  are  subjected  between  the 
time  they  leave  the  factories  and  when 
they  reach  their  destination  in  the  field. 

A  few  months  ago  Messrs.  Trerice 
and  Barnard  of  the  Hartford  factory  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Barnard,  of  the  service 
department,  and  me  to  the  Package  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  New  Jersey,  where 
we  conducted  a  series  of  tests  involving 
the  Standard,  Noiseless  and  Portable 
typewriters  in  all  ten  cases. 

Duplicating  Conditions 

The  test  apparatus  consists  of  a  large 
revolving  drum,  14  feet  in  diameter; 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
This  hollow  drum  is  hexagonal  in  con¬ 
struction  and  the  interior  faces  are  fitted 
with  a  varied  arrangement  of  “baffles” 
which  cause  the  container  being  tested 
to  fall  and  tumble  on  all  sides,  corners 
and  edges. 

Since  the  drum  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
six  falls  per  minute  it  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  observe  closely  the  effects  of  each 
fall. 

The  drum  test  duplicates,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  the  treatment  which  the  con¬ 


tainers  receive  under  actual  handling 
and  shipping  conditions.  The  ability  of 
the  container  to  withstand  rough  treat¬ 
ment  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
drops  to  which  it  carries  in  the  drum  be¬ 
fore  failure  occurs. 

The  ability  of  the  container  to  protect 
its  contents  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  drops  to  which  it  carries  in  the  drum 
before  damage  to  the  machine  occurs. 

From  these  tests  any  incorrect  method 
of  packing,  or  any  fault  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  container,  is  quickly  observed 
and  corrected. 

We  were  gratified  to  see  that  there 


was  very  little  fault  with  our  method  of 
packing  or  with  the  wooden  cases  in 
which  the  machines  are  shipped. 

Importance  of  Correct  Packing 

The  service  department  strongly 
urges  that  all  inter-office  shipments  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  factory  standard 
of  packing  as  this  is  the  best  way  we 
know  to  move  the  product  satisfactorily. 

The  fact  that  our  products  are  scien¬ 
tifically  packed  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  damages  will  not  occur.  When 
damage  is  noted,  a  claim  against  the 
transportation  company  should  be  en¬ 
tered  immediately. 


Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Package  Research  Laboratory 


As  the  huge  drum  turns  the  Underwood  typewriter,  protected  by  its  sturdy 
wooden  container,  is  dropped  against  sharp  points  and  edges  to  uncover 
weaknesses  in  the  box  or  in  the  method  of  packing. 
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Second  Prize  —  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak,  Model  B, 
with  Doublet  Lens,  vest 
pocket  shutter  and 
leather  case. 


Here  is  a  contest  for  every  member  of 
the  UEF  organization.  Nothing  to 
sell.  Nothing  to  buy.  Just  press  the  but¬ 
ton  and  send  us  the  results. 

We  are  looking  for  photographs  which 
anyone  can  take,  who  knows  the  business 
end  of  a  camera  from  the  other  end. 
There  are  no  restrictions,  no  limita- 


Win  a  Valuable  Prize 


“Kodak  as  you  go” 


Many  illustrations  on  the  inside  pages 
have  been  in  this  class,  too. 

Perhaps  your  idea  of  a  good  picture 
will  be  a  dusty  road  telling  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country-side  in  the  summer  time. 
Or,  again,  your  fancy  may  turn  to  a  lofty 
skyscraper  bespeaking  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  man  and  the  sturdy  beauty  of 
stone  and  steel. 

If  there  is  a  strain  of  Anton  Bruehl 
or  Margaret  Bourke-White  in  your  make¬ 
up,  you  will  take  dramatic,  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  of  Underwood  typewriters,  account¬ 
ing  machines  or  adding  machines. 

Pictured  on  this  page  are  two  of  the 
14  prizes  to  be  awarded.  Others  will  be 
pictured  next  month. 

Read  the  conditions,  polish  up  the  lens 
on  your  camera  and  go  into  action.  You’ll 
have  a  lot  of  fun. 


First  Prize — Kodak  Vollenda  with 
Radionar  Anastigniat  /.4.5  Lens; 
Pronto  Shutter  with  speeds  of  1/25, 
1/50,  1/100  second;  time,  bulb;  dia¬ 
phragm  openings  from  /.4.5  to  /.16, 
cable  and  finger  release;  built-in 
self  timer.  Finder:  eye-level  direct- 
view  type.  Leather  case. 


tions.  The  field  is  wide  open.  The  only 
stipulation  is  that  the  pictures  must  be 
GOOD.  What  constitutes  a  good  picture? 
That’s  a  tough  question  to  answer  but 
we  think  that  a  good  picture  is  one  that 
tells  a  story — beautifully. 

Cover  photographs  on  the  UEF  NEWS 
for  a  few  months  past  have  done  this. 


Conditions  of  Contest 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  every  member  of  the  UEF 
family. 

2.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  subject  matter.  The 
only  restriction  is  that  pictures  must  be  interesting 
to  all  readers  of  this  magazine. 

3.  All  pictures  should  be  finished  as  “glossy”  prints. 

4.  Place  your  name,  division  or  department,  and 
branch  on  the  back  of  each  photo;  preferably 
typed  on  gummed  label-paper  and  pasted  to  the 
back  of  the  picture,  since  writing  often  marks  the 
gelatin  on  the  front  of  the  pictures  and  mars  the 
reproduction.  Do  not  use  paper  clips. 

5.  No  contestant  may  submit  more  than  three  pictvires. 

6.  No  pictures  will  be  returned. 

7.  Do  not  send  negatives. 

8.  The  contest  will  close  September  15,  1935.  Win¬ 
ning  pictures  m411  be  reprodviced  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  the  UEF  NEWS. 

9.  All  pictures  submitted  become  the  property  of  the 
UEF  NEWS  and  may  be  reproduced  without  further 
permission. 

10.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  (I\ antes  of 
judges  will  be  announced  next  month.) 
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STEEL  differs  essentially  from  cast 
iron  in  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
purer  form  of  iron  and  capable  of  being 
forged,  rolled,  and  heat-treated  so  as  to 
produce  hard  tough  parts.  The  high  car¬ 
bon,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
content  of  the  pig  iron  is  reduced  by  re¬ 
fining  processes  to  much  lower  values 
and  the  resulting  alloy  is  malleable. 

There  are  four  general  methods  for 
making  steel  which  we  shall  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  at  this  time.  These  are  the  Cru¬ 
cible,  Bessemer,  Open  Hearth  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Furnace. 

The  Crucible  process  was  largely  used 
for  fine  steels  for  tools,  cutlery,  springs, 
etc.  but  has  been  largely  superseded  by 
the  electric  furnace  process.  The  Cru¬ 
cible  process  is  not  in  itself  a  refining 
method  but  a  simple  melting  method 
whereby  the  proper  mixture  of  previ¬ 
ously  refined  metal  is  melted  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  and  then  cast  into  ingots. 

The  other  three  processes  are  strictly 
refining  operations  and  start  from  pig 
iron.  They  are  further  subdivided  into 
acid  and  basic  types  depending  upon  the 
character  of  pig  iron  available.  In  this 
country  most  pig  irons  are  high  in 
phosphorous  and  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  during  the  refining  operation  a  basic 
slag  and  lining  of  the  furnaces  must  be 
used.  Accordingly  the  huge  tonnage  of 
Open  Hearth  steel  in  the  United  States 
is  made  by  the  basic  process. 

(Top)  R.  W.  Woodward,  author  of 
this  interesting  series  of  articles. 
(Center)  This  huge  pre-heater  pre¬ 
pares  the  air  or  gas  for  injection 
into  the  Bessemer  blast  furnace  at 
the  extremely  high  temperature  re¬ 
quired  for  this  refining  operation. 
(Bottom)  The  Bessemer  converter 
belching  flames  and  sparks  which, 
to  the  experienced  eye,  indicate  the 
condition  of  the  “heat.”  In  this  con¬ 
verter  the  undesirable  elements  are 
literally  “burned  out”  of  the  molten 
metal. 

All  steel-mill  photos 
from  R.  /.  Nesmith 


An  interesting  view 
of  the  “blooming” 
operation.  Here  the 
white-hot  bar  of 
steel  is  rolled  under 
pressure  until  it 
reaches  the  desired 
length  and  thick¬ 
ness.  For  more  ex¬ 
act  dimensions  the 
steel  is  “cold  roll¬ 
ed”  or  ‘  ‘  drawn  ’  ’ 
through  dies. 


On  the  other  hand,  Bessemer  steel  is 
used  to  a  great  extent  for  free  machin¬ 
ing  purposes  where  a  moderate  amount 
of  phosphorous  and  sulphur  are  desir¬ 
able  and  the  acid  Bessemer  process  is 
common  practice. 

The  Bessemer  converter  is  not  unlike 
a  huge  artillery  mortar  mounted  on  trun¬ 
nions.  At  the  “muzzle”  end,  during  op¬ 
eration,  long  tongues  of  flame  and  sparks 
shoot  out  and  form  a  spectacular  sight 
particularly  at  night. 

For  the  acid  process  the  converter  is 
lined  with  an  acid  refractory  such  as 
silica,  molten  metal  from  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  is  charged  into  it  and  an  air  blast 
admitted  through  openings  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  No  external  heat  is  applied  and  the 
air  blowing  through  the  molten  metal 
burns  out  the  silicon,  manganese  and 
carbon,  raising  the  temperature  at  the 
same  time.  The  character  of  the  flame 
indicates  the  progress  of  the  reaction  and 
when  complete  the  furnace  is  brought  to 
a  horizontal  position  and  proper 
amounts  of  silicon,  manganese  and  car¬ 
bon  added  so  as  to  bring  the  steel  to  the 
proper  composition.  The  converter  is 
then  tilted  further  and  the  finished  steel 
is  poured  into  the  casting  ladle  and 
thence  into  the  ingots. 

The  Open  Hearth  furnace  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  construction  and  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  long  shallow  basin  lined 
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with  basic  refractory  (dolomite  or  mag¬ 
nesite)  for  the  basic  process.  A  low 
arched  roof  and  side  walls  are  lined  with 
silica  brick.  On  one  long  side  are  sev¬ 
eral  doors  for  charging  at  a  high  floor 
level  and  at  the  opposite  side  is  the  pour¬ 
ing  spout  several  feet  above  ground 
level.  At  either  end  of  the  furnace  are 
ports  for  admitting  the  fuel,  either  gas 
or  oil,  and  air.  The  direction  of  the  flame 
is  alternated  periodically  and  the  ex¬ 
haust  gases  heat  up  brickwork  which 
upon  reversal  is  used  to  heat  the  incom¬ 
ing  gas  and  air,  thus  by  a  regenerative 
principle  a  high  temperature  can  be  at¬ 
tained  on  the  hearth. 

The  furnace  is  charged  with  scrap 
steel,  pig  iron,  limestone  and  small 
amounts  of  iron  ore  which  are  all  melted 
down.  A  slag  is  formed  which  reacts  with 
the  molten  metal  and  removes  the  im¬ 
purities.  Rapid  chemical  analyses  show 
the  progress  of  the  process  and  indicate 
what  final  additions  must  be  made  to  se¬ 
cure  a  steel  of  the  desired  composition. 
These  additions  may  consist  of  ferro- 
silicon,  ferro-manganese  or  any  special 


(Top)  Here  the  molten  metal  is  run 
off  from  the  open  hearth  furnace  in¬ 
to  ladles  which  overhead  conveyors 
carry  (center)  to  a  waiting  row  of 
molds.  (Bottom)  After  the  ingot  is 
set  it  is  lifted  from  its  mold  and 
immersed  in  a  soaking  pit  to  bring 
it  to  even  temperature  before 
rolling. 


For  the  highest  grade  alloy  and  tool 
steels,  a  cold  charge  is  melted  down,  re¬ 
fined  and  additions  made.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  hot  metal  from  an  Open  Hearth 
furnace  is  charged  into  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace  and  further  refined. 

Steel  made  by  any  of  these  processes 
is  cast  into  ingots.  The  ingot  molds  are 
stripped  off  soon  after  solidification  of 
the  metal  and  the  ingots  placed  in  hot 
soaking  pits  to  equalize  the  temperature 
throughout  and  prepare  them  for  hot 
rolling. 

In  the  “blooming”  mill  the  hot  ingots 
are  passed  several  times  through  revolv¬ 
ing  rolls  until  the  cross  section  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  size  and 


materials  to  produce  particular  alloy 
steels.  Open  Hearth  furnaces  produce 
from  20  to  100  tons  of  steel  at  each  heat. 

In  manufacturing  steel  by  the  electric 
furnace  process,  cylindrical  shells, 
mounted  on  trunnions  and  holding  from 
one  to  fifteen  tons  of  steel,  are  used. 
Large  carbon  rods  project  into  the  top 
of  the  furnace  and,  with  suitable  electric 
current,  an  arc  is  formed  between  the 
electrodes  and  the  charge  in  the  furnace. 
The  process  may  be  either  basic  or  acid, 
and  since  very  high  temperatures  may  be 
reached,  the  refining  operation  can  be 
carried  further  than  by  other  processes 
and  very  high  grade  steel  produced. 


the  length  greatly  increased. 

The  “blooms”  are  in  turn  cut  up  into 
convenient  lengths,  reheated  and  rolled 
in  another  mill  into  finished  shapes,  bars, 
or  strip.  For  many  purposes  hot  rolled 
steel  is  satisfactory  but  where  size  and 
surface  finish  are  important  the  steel 
must  be  further  rolled  cold  or  drawn 
through  dies  so  as  to  bring  it  accurately 
to  desired  dimensions  and  have  a  smooth 
bright  surface. 

Most  of  the  bar  and  strip  or  sheet  steel 
used  in  UEF  products  is  cold  finished 
and  in  the  next  installment  we  shall  tell 
of  some  of  the  particular  types  of  steel 
used  in  the  machines  you  sell. 


Finished  sheets  of 
steel  outside  a 
South  Chicago  mill 
being  loaded  for 
shipment  by  means 
of  a  huge  magnet 
which  lifts  one 
sheet  at  a  time  and 
swings  it  onto  the 
waiting  freight 
train,  to  start  its 
journey  to  Hartford 
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of  Steel 


hy  R.  W.  Woodward, 
Metallurgist, 
Hartford  Works 


Out  of  th 


On  a  recent  trip  to  New  York, 

Miss  Irma  Wright,  Canadian 
champion  typist,  demonstrated 
her  speed  while  H.  0.  Blais- 
dell.  World’s  Champion  Typist 
in  1910  and  1911,  held  the  stop¬ 
watch.  During  the  past  few 
months  Miss  Wright  has  been 
touring  western  Canada  stag¬ 
ing  speed  demonstrations  in 
schools  and  department  stores. 

— Associate  Editor  Seitz 


ting  contest  but  our  salesman  decided 
that  this  was  not  the  time  for  splitting 
hairs;  so  he  praised  the  competitor’s 
machine  until  everyone  was  happy. 
Much  to  his  surprise  it  wasn’t  necessary 
to  do  anything  more.  The  Underwood 
machine  was  kept. 

Although  this  may  not  be  a  fable  it 
suggests  the  moral  ■ — ■  a  moral  which 
holds  true  in  almost  every  human  re¬ 
lationship — You  can  catch  more  flies 
tvith  sugar  than  with  vinegar. 


Vienna 

With  this  we  are  sending  you  a  couple 
of  photographs  of  members  of  this  of¬ 
fice,  by  way  of  introducing  ourselves  to 
other  readers  of  the  UEF  NEWS. 

One  of  the  pictures  was  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  our  favorite  meetings. 
Every  year  about  Sylvester  time  we  are 
all  dinner  guests  of  our  manager.  Dr. 
Habicht.  Our  office  poet  narrates,  in  am¬ 
using  style,  our  sins  of  the  past  year 
and  even  Dr.  Habicht  comes  in  for  his 
share.  But  at  Sylvester  time  we  find 
everything  amusing.  So  we  eat  and 
laugh  and  drink  and  sing  until  midnight 
is  long  past. 

Another  of  our  pleasant  pastimes  is 
our  “cutlets  eatings.”  It  is  one  of  our 
customs  that  whenever  a  salesman  gets 
a  particularly  good  order,  he  must  treat 
the  whole  office  to  “Viennese  veal  cut¬ 
lets”  and  the  salesmanager  has  to  pay 
for  the  wine. 

One  effective  way  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  our  prospects  and  customers,  is 
through  the  medium  of  our  football 
team.  Of  course,  when  playing  with 
prospects,  we  are  careful  not  to  injure 


Canada 

Following  are  a  couple  of  excerpts 
from  United  News,  formerly  published 
by  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Ltd.  which 
tell  stories  that  hold  true  today  and  that 
will  bear  repeating: 

“Your  Price  is  Too  Low” 

A  customer  of  fifteen  years’  standing 
was  in  the  market  for  a  new  typewriter 
and  decided  to  give  a  competitor  an  op¬ 


portunity  to  bid.  The  competitor  bid  $17 
under  the  Underwood  price  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  ready  to  sign  the  order  when 
the  Underwood  salesman  said,  “If  this 
other  firm  is  so  anxious  to  get  your  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  buy  at  the  price  quoted,  as 
you  can  wrangle  another  10%  out  of 
them.” 

The  customer  agreed  to  try  it  and 
then  the  Underwood  salesman  added: 
“If  I’m  right — if  they  do  offer  a  further 
discount — don’t  buy  then,  because  you 
will  not  yet  have  reached  the  bottom. 
See  me  before  you  buy;  I  can  save  you 
some  more  of  your  good  money,  if  sav¬ 
ing  now  is  your  first  consideration.” 

Two  days  later  our  salesman  called 
back  and  found  that  things  had  worked 
out  as  he  expected.  The  customer  was 
now  afraid  to  buy  the  cheap  machine 


The  Vienn  ese  foot¬ 
ball  team.  Dr.  Hab¬ 
icht,  fifth  from  the 
left,  is  one  of  the 
hacks.  He  packs  a 
wicked  kick  on  the 
playing  field  and  a 
powerful  sales  wal¬ 
lop  in  the  office. 


because  he  was  not  sure  that  the  price 
he  might  pay  would  be  the  lowest.  The 
UEF  salesman  got  the  order. 

This  is  not  a  fairy  story,  it  is  just  a 
short  sketch  of  an  actual  sale. 


Not  a  Fable 

Once  upon  a  time  we  delivered  an 
accounting  machine  on  approval. 

A  peculiar  sense  of  humor,  on  the  part 


(Above) 

The  happy  scene 
of  the  annual 
Sylvester- 
time  dinner, 
when  Dr.  Hab¬ 
icht  entertains 
the  UEF'  family. 


of  the  customer, 
prompted  him 
to  send  for  a 
competitor  and 
our  salesman  at 
the  same  time 
—to  meet  in  his 
office — to  fight 
it  out.  Maybe 
he  thought  it 
would  put  him 
in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  find  out 
which  was  the 
better  machine. 

The  competi¬ 
tor  was  ready 
for  a  hair-split- 
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ailbag 

any  of  our  opponents  or  beat  them  too 
badly.  But  the  mere  fact  of  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  field  of  sport  and  at  con¬ 
vivial  gatherings  after  the  game,  ce¬ 
ments  our  business  relationships.  To  use 
an  American  expression,  we  show  our 
prospects  that  we  “have  something  on 
the  ball.” 

In  closing  may  I  add  that  whenever 
members  of  the  UEF  family  are  in  Vien¬ 
na  we  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Vienna  staff  and 
to  the  city. 

— Associate  Editor  W' eiss 


The  entire  staff  of  the  Newcastle-Upon-Tyne  branch,  at  a  Celebration  Din¬ 
ner  at  the  Royal  Turk’s  Head  Hotel.  Newcastle  headed  the  list  of  all  British 
branches  in  1934.  Second  from  the  right  is  Managing  Director  Trefzger. 


I 

X. 


England 

Under  the  able  direction  of  E.  H. 
Newnham,  Schools  Manager  of  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  Ltd.,  Parents’  Day 
was  celebrated  last  month  in  each  of 
the  fifteen  Underwood  Schools  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  newspaper  account  of  the  Parents’ 
Day  in  Bristol  was  headed  TYPING  TO 
MUSIC  BY  MEANS  OF  A  GRAMO¬ 
PHONE  RECORD  and  read,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

“As  a  humble  typist  I  was  bewildered  by 
what  I  saw,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  story  of  the  progress  of  this  and  14 
other  Underwood  Schools  in  various  parts 
ot  the  country. 

“Dictation  of  a  business  letter  of  about 
150  words  was  given  to  a  group  of  students 
who  had  been  training  for  about  six  months. 
They  had  first  to  take  this  down  in  short¬ 


hand  and  then  transcribe  and  type  it  to  the 
strains  of  music  and  instructions  from  a 
gramophone;  without  hesitation. 

“I  was  invited  to  check  the  original  letter 
with  the  transcript  made  by  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  selected  at  random,  and  found  the 
work  was  perfect,  accomplished  under  the 
exacting  conditions  of  being  watched  by 
a  large  party  of  visitors. 

“Visitors  were  also  shown  the  uses  of  the 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  invoicing  and  ac¬ 
counting  machine  and  the  Sundstrand  add¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping  machine.  Students’ 
work  was  open  to  inspection  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.”  ^ 

On  February  6,  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne  branch  sat  down 
to  a  Celebration  Dinner  at  the  Royal 
Turk’s  Head  Hotel  to  signalize  the  fact 
that  under  Branch  Manager  Fagan’s 


able  direction,  Newcastle  headed  the  list 
of  all  British  branches  by  achieving  140. 
3%  of  quota  for  1934. 

All  salesmen  of  the  branch  won  their 
ALL-STAR  ratings  with  the  following 


performances: 

R.  0.  Greenbury  151.7% 

C.  Haisman  121.4% 

A.  Murray  120.2% 

A.  Dixon  100.5% 


The  Service  Department,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  prepared  for 
delivery  twice  as  many  typewriters  as 
in  1933,  and  a  much  greater  increased 
volume  of  accounting  machines,  actual¬ 
ly  turned  out  more  income-producing 
work  than  in  1933  and  with  the  same 
personnel. 

The  Underwood  School  of  Commerce 
made  wonderful  progress  and  also 
showed  an  increase  of  almost  100%  in 
total  enrollments  and  revenue. 

Probably  the  best  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  prevails  at 
Newcastle  is  exemplified  by  Manager 
Fagan’s  comment,  at  the  close  of  a  most 
enjoyable  dinner,  to  the  effect  that  the 
organization  must  not  forget  that  this 
occasion  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  a  task  “achieved”  but  rather  a 
task  “well  begun.”  It  is  expected  that 
1935  results  from  the  Newcastle  area 
will  again  set  a  fast  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  British  branch  organization. 

After  dinner  the  entire  staff  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  the  Empire  Theatre  where  a  fine 
variety  show  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

— Associate  Editor  Trefzger 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

A  scene  from  “Royal  Cavalcade” 
depicting  an  incident  in  a  White¬ 
hall  office  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice.  As  is  typical  of  so 
many  British  offices,  every  type¬ 
writer  here  is  an  Underwood. 

— British  International  Pictures 
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.Swiiiiniing;,  diving,  plunging,  water  polo  and  racing  will  all  be  yours 
for  the  asking.  Of  course,  if  you  swim  like  a  rock  and  dive  like  a  feather 
you  may  prefer  to  take  your  water  sports  from  a  boat  with  a  fishing 
pole  in  your  hand.  (This  form  of  water-sport  is  known  simply  as  fish 
ing).  But  whichever  form  of  exercise  you  take  you’ll  find  that  it  will 
do  something  to  your  appetite  which  leads  inevitably  to  the  dining¬ 
room — known  to  the  French  as  the  salle  de  manger,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean,  and  I  think  you  do. 


Previews 


Grand  Sachem  Jim-Lou  Emmess  Eylar,  Chief  of  Camp 
UEF,  loyal  leader  of  the  Uefnauk  braves,  in  full  regalia. 
And  remember,  folks,  the  camera  never  lies. 


Pictured  on  these  pages  are  just  a 
few  of  the  unusual  sights  you  may  see 
at  Montauk  Point  during  the  week  of 
the  1935  Sales  Camp. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  You’ll  see  that  three  times  a 
day.  The  swimming  will  depend  on 
your  own  aquatic  skill  but  there  is  a 
pool  in  addition  to  the  Sound  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  those  who  can  take 
it — the  surf  we  mean,  not  the  water. 

(Certainly,  too,  you'll  see  water-craft 
ot  all  kinds  ploughing  through  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  (there’s  a  word  for  you) 
blue  of  the  vast,  watery  deep. 

Nor  is  the  restful  patio  a  figment  of 
some  artist’s  imagination. 

As  to  the  Indians — well,  the  camera 
never  lies.  If  you  don’t  believe  your 
eyes  join  the  All-Star  Club  and  the  “On 
to  Montauk’’  movement. 


Indian  photos  from  Ewing  Gallowo) 


Bif;  Chief  Wright-in-the-Face,  descendant  of  the  Pan- 
manaeks  and  the  Setaukets,  now  known  as  the  Uef- 
nauks.  The  tom-tom  (drum,  to  you)  is  this  Indian’s 
favorite  instrument  because  it  reminds  him  of  the  days 

when  he  used  to  beat  quotas - (Indian  for  sales 

assignments) . 


Sons  of  the  plains  will  have  an  opportunity  to  test  their  sea-legs 
when  the  S.S.  UEF  plows  through  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 
carrying  campers  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  Usually  the  Sound  is  as 
tranquil  as  the  proverbial  mill-pond  hut  many  an  old  salt  will  tell 
you  tales  of  days  when  sturdy  craft  have  pitched  and  tossed  in  a 
manner  very  disturbing  to  a  landlubber’s  alimentary  canal.  The 
advice  of  this  retired  sea-captain  to  those  who  are  not  amphibious  is; 

“Pray,  brothers,  pray,  for  a  nice,  calm  day!” 


(below)  This  promises  to  he  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  at  Mon- 
tauk  Point  after  36  holes  of  golf,  nine  innings  of  baseball,  a  few 
hours  of  fishing,  six  sets  of  tennis  or  an  afternoon  of  boon-doggling. 


(left)  Here  is  young  Chief  Unkechaug  indulging  in  a  quaint  old  Indian 
game  known  as  “cow-pasture  pool.”  Other  members  of  the  foursome  are 
Unkechaug  (not  Boston)  Braves  who  are  listening  with  concealed  amuse¬ 
ment  as  the  Chief  explains  how  he  got  into  the  rough  and  how  he  hopes, 
someday,  to  get  out  of  it.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  Chief  ought 
to  reach  the  third  green  by  the  day'  after  tomorrow. 


K.  C.  LaTorres,  Spokane 
branch  manager,  who  went  to 
hat  with  W.  C.  Eveland  and 
cracked  competition  out  of 
this  hig  department  store  lot. 


W.  C.  Eveland,  accounting 
machine  salesman,  who  steer¬ 
ed  a  good  order  to  its  logical 
destination.  Left,  Spokane 
Dry  Good  Co.’s  Crescent. 


Cracking  Competition 


pOR  fifteen  years  the  Crescent,  one  of 
■  the  largest  and  oldest  department 
stores  in  Spokane,  has  been  a  user  of 
Elliott  Fisher  equipment. 

As  the  store  increased  in  size  the  use 
of  accounting  machine  equipment  has 
been  increased  correspondingly. 

When  the  Coulee  Dam  project  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Spokane,  the  nearest  city  to 
the  dam-site,  began  to  feel  the  re¬ 
sults.  Population  increased,  employment 
jumped  to  a  new  high  level  and  spend¬ 
ing  began  to  reflect  itself  in  the  in¬ 
creased  busy-ness  of  the  Crescent’s  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

As  early  as  last  October  this  store 
found  it  necessary  to  add  to  its  account¬ 
ing  machine  equipment  hut  rather  than 
buy  they  decided  to  rent. 

Salesman  Eveland  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vert  the  rental  into  a  purchase  at  that 
time  and,  in  so  doing,  learned  that  the 
Crescent’s  management  was  seriously 
considering  a  complete  change  in  its  ac¬ 
counting  equipment  set-up  to  meet  the 
demands  occasioned  by  the  increased 
volume  of  business. 

They  openly  stated  that  after  the  first 
of  the  year  they  would  let  the  bars  down 
to  competition  and  investigate  the  entire 
accounting  machine  market  before  mak¬ 
ing  any  new  commitments. 
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in  Spokane  a  la 
Eveland  and  LaTorres 

Enter  Competition 

Early  in  January  the  weeding-out  pro¬ 
cess  began  and  other  equipments  were 
gradually  eliminated  until  it  simmered 
down  to  one  competitor  who  was  fight¬ 
ing  vigorously  for  the  business.  But 
Salesman  Eveland  and  Branch  Manager 
La  Torres  were  fighting,  too. 

The  competitor  had  placed  his  latest 
model  on  trial  and  was  making  rather 
extravagant  claims  as  to  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  speed,  automatic  tabulation,  auto¬ 
matic  totals,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the 
customer  was  very  much  impressed  and 
Eveland  and  La  Torres  were  decidedly 
on  the  defensive. 

Bringing  UiJ  the  Reserves 
At  this  time.  District  Manager  Coff¬ 
man  was  brought  into  the  picture  and 
produced,  for  demonstration  purposes, 
one  of  the  new  Elliott  Fisher  Retail  De¬ 
partment  Store  models. 

Before  entering  this  equipment  in  a 
competitive  demonstration,  the  model 
was  shown  to  the  officials  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  at  the  Crescent  and  the 
following  outstanding  features  were 


emphasized:  flat-writing  surface,  allow¬ 
ing  the  easy  and  quick  collation  of 
forms;  the  elimination  of  handling  loose 
carbons;  automatic  skip  tabulation; 
100%  line-entry  proof  through  the  use 
of  our  double-crossfooter  mechanism ; 
the  direct  -  substraction  feature ;  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  operation  and  the 
fact  that  this  machine  requires  little 
more  than  typing  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

During  the  private  demonstration  it 
was  shown  that  many  tabulations  and 
key-stroke  operations  would  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  through  the  use  of  the  new  model  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
present  daily  production  per  operator 
was  750  tickets,  each  ticket  averaging 
1.4  items  and  that  the  new  model  would 
enable  them,  through  the  elimination  of 
an  average  of  ten  key  strokes  per  post¬ 
ing,  to  accomplish  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  900  to  1000  posting  per  operator 
I)er  business  day. 

The  officials  were  impressed  but,  be¬ 
fore  committing  themselves,  insisted 
that  Messrs.  Eveland  and  LaTorres 
make  similar  demonstrations  to  their  key 
operators. 

Meeting  Price  Objection 

When  this  was  successfully  completed 
that  old  devil  “Price”  reared  his  ugly 
head  and  it  was  learned  that  the  com- 
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petitor’s  machine  was  considerably  less 
than  the  Elliott  Fisher.  This,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed,  was  due  to  the  discount  that  the 
customer  could  enjoy  through  other  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  competitor. 

The  price  objection  was  overcome, 
however,  through  the  suggestion  that 
instead  of  purchasing  an  additional  ma¬ 
chine  at  this  time,  the  customer  trade-in 
three  old  machine  heads  and  registers 
for  a  like  number  of  the  new  Elliott 


PICTURED  below  is  a  recent  view  of 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project.  The 
many  tent-like  buildings  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  make  up  Mason  City  and  house 
more  than  3,000  employees  of  the  Ma- 
son-Walsh-Atkinson-Kier  Company,  Inc., 
which  holds  the  contract  for  building 
the  first  unit  of  the  dam. 

Purpose  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 

The  purpose  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is 
to  use  the  rush  of  the  Columbia  River 
to  produce  vast  electric  power  and  to 
raise  the  water  to  the  lands  which  stretch 
away  from  the  gigantic  canyon  of  the 
Coulee. 

Three  million,  nine  hundred  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  will  be  required  for 
this  irrigation  and  will  be  furnished  at 
the  rate  of  3.25  acre-feet  per  acre  each 
growing  season. 

Will  Unlock  Doors  to  Wealth 
The  Grand  Coulee  Development  is 
strategically  located  to  be  the  center  of 
a  vast  super-power  network  —  equally 
distant  from  the  famed  mining  districts 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  Metalines  and 


Fisher  Automatic  Electric  Double  Cross¬ 
footer  machines. 

This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  the 
customer  now  has  three  of  the  new  mod¬ 
els  and  has  promised  to  replace  four 
more  old  heads  and  registers  this  fall. 

On  this  deal,  which  lasted  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  March  before  the  order  was 
actually  signed,  every  known  type  of 
competition  was  introduced  and  “crack¬ 
ed”  successfully. 


the  extensive  industrial  centers  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  President 
Roosevelt  visited  this  project  and  at  that 
time  said: 

“You  have  acreage  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  much  larger  population  than 
you  now  have.  And  we  believe  that  by 
proceeding  with  these  great  projects  it 
will  not  only  develop  the  well-being  of 
the  far  West  and  the  Coast,  but  will  also 
give  an  opportunity  to  many  individuals 
and  many  families  back  in  the  older  set¬ 
tled  parts  of  the  Nation  to  come  out  here 
and  distribute  some  of  the  burdens 
which  fall  on  them  more  heavily  than 
on  the  West. 

“You  have  great  opportunities  and  you 
are  doing  nobly  in  grasping  them.  A 
great  many  years  ago,  75  or  80,  an  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York  said,  ‘Go  West,  young 
man,  go  West.’  Horace  Greely  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  out  of  date  today,  but  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
the  East,  people  in  the  South  and  in 
some  of  the  over-crowded  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  .  .  .  You  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  still  going  West. 


“I  know  that  this  country  is  going  to 
be  filled  with  the  homes  not  only  of  a 
great  many  people  from  this  state,  but 
by  a  great  many  families  from  other 
states  of  the  Union;  men,  women  and 
children  who  will  be  making  an  honest 
livelihood  and  doing  their  best  to  live 
up  to  the  American  standard  of  living.” 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project  will 
unlock  the  vast  treasure  house  of  raw 
materials  contained  in  the  Spokane 
country  and  create  an  extensive  indus¬ 
trial  development.  This  within  a  terri¬ 
tory  which  enjoys  a  climate  almost  ideal ; 
that  has  vast  agricultural  resources ; 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  timber 
wealth;  a  land  which  offers  living  at  its 
best. 

Recent  drought  conditions  emphasize 
the  need  for  a  steady  water  supply  for 
the  farms  of  the  United  States.  This 
project,  when  developed,  will  offer  the 
most  dependable  water  supply  on  the 
Continent,  for  soil  that  is  two-and-a-half 
times  as  productive  as  the  average  farm 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

Spokane’s  Place  in  the  New  Deal 

Spokane,  metropolis  of  the  vast  do¬ 
main  between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
Mountains,  is  the  nearest  large  city  and 
the  main  gateway  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
and  is  the  commercial  headquarters  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  operations. 

Today  this  capital  of  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  is  throbbing  with  life  and  renewed 
activity  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
at  the  height  of  unprecedented  develop¬ 
ment — a  white  spot  on  the  map  of  the 
Nation  that  holds  bright  realization  of 
sound  prosperity  and  progress. 

The  Pacific  District,  which  closed 
1934  in  third  place,  found  itself  in  first 
place  for  the  month  of  March  and  in 
second  place  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1935.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  prophecy  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  far  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  region,  other  Districts  will  have  to 
do  some  tall  stepping  to  keep  Pacific  out 
of  first  place  for  1935  and,  perhaps,  for 
many  years  to  come. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam 

Government  project  brings  better  times 
to  capital  of  the  “Inland  Empire” 


Out  of  the  Mailbag 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Boston,  England 

From  the  BLUECOATE,  magazine  of 
the  Typewriting  Section  of  the  Boston 
Technical  Evening  High  School,  first 
edition,  we  reprint  the  following: 

Autobiography 

by  Alice  Nicholson 

I  will  introduce •  myself  to  you. 

I  am  an  Underwood  Typewriter  and  I 
come  from  America. 

I  am  known  as  the  machine  with  the  “But¬ 
terfly”  touch. 

Before  I  was  actually  a  typewriter  I  had 
to  pass  through  many  processes  and  al¬ 
though  I  say  it  myself  I  am  a  well  made  and 
useful  machine. 

When  I  was  completed  I  was  tested  and 
packed  with  many  others  to  be  shipped  to 
England.  I  was  about  ten  days  crossing  the 
Atlantic  and  it  was  quite  long  enough. 

Upon  reaching  England  I  was  taken  to 
Nottingham  to  a  warehouse  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Typewriter  Company,  where  I  rested 
for  about  two  months. 

One  day  I  was  taken  from  my  place  and 
I  heard  I  was  to  he  sold.  This  knowledge 
greatly  interested  me  and  I  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  my  removal. 

Eventually  it  came  and  I  was  again  pack¬ 
ed;  hut  this  time  I  was  sent  on  my  journey 
in  a  slow,  rattling  goods  train  which  was,  I 
think,  much  worse  than  travelling  by  ship. 

I  reached  my  destination,  which  was  a 
small  country  town  in  Lincolnshire — Boston 
• — this  was  rather  a  coincidence  seeing  that  I 
had  come  from  America. 

I  was  unpacked  in  a  large  room  where 
several  different  makes  of  typewriters  were 
standing.  I  discovered  this  place  was  an 
Evening  School. 

When  the  pupils  of  the  school  arrived  the 
first  evening,  I  was  examined,  admired  and 
all  my  gadgets  commented  on  by  them. 

From  that  night  I  have  been  used,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  ill-treat¬ 
ed  in  use  than  I,  because  I  am  continually 
being  tapped. 


New  Faces 

New  faces  at  the  family  table  are  those 
of  George  Dommasch,  formerly  of  Bak¬ 
ersfield  who  is  now  selling  accounting 
machines  in  the  Los  Angeles  territory. 
This  branch  also  reports  the  addition  of 
J.  H.  Butler  to  its  adding  machine  sales 
staff. 

The  right  hand  of  fellowship  from 
the  brothers  of  the  grip  at  Rochester  is 
extended  to  H.  J.  Fox,  who  has  joined 
the  service  department  there. 

• 

The  adding  machine  sales  staff  at 
Youngstown  has  been  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  J.  Fred  Whitten  and  L.  M. 
Rankin.  Welcome  and  best  wishes. 

Weddings 

The  news  is  out — partially.  “Olniy” 
Olmstead,  sub-branch  manager  at  Long 
Beach  was  married  on  March  15.  The 
part  of  the  news  that  we  don’t  know  is 
the  name  of  his  bride.  Until  we  learn 
more  details  she  will  have  to  be  known 
simply  as  Mrs.  C.  H.  Olmstead.  And 
probably  that’s  okay  with  her. 

• 

Youngstown  reports  that  A.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  in  fourteen  years  with  the  UEF 


Young  hopefuls  turn  out  to  gasp 
while  Barney  Stapert  gives  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  speed  typing  on  the 
Underwood  Portable  at  the  H.  E. 

Bacon  Department  Store, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

family  has  changed  from  typewriter  me¬ 
chanic,  to  service  foreman,  to  sub-branch 
sales  manager  under  Frank  Klima  at 
Cleveland  has  made  another  change. 
This  time  it  is  from  the  state  of  bachelor 
to  that  of  benedict.  The  new  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  formerly  Miss  Mary  Case  of 
Columbiana.  They  were  married  on 
April  29.  Congratulations  and  best 
wishes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 

Clickings 

Bridgeport 

Paul  B.  Reck,  service  department. 
Bridgeport,  is  now  on  the  sales  staff  in 
the  outside  Fairfield  County  territory. 
One  of  Reek’s  first  sales  was  that  of  an 
Underwood  Special  to  the  Mallory  Hat 
Co.,  Danbury,  the  first  sale  of  a  standard 
Underwood  machine  to  this  customer  in 
ten  years. 

Rochester 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  April 
serviceman  H.  J.  Lake,  Rochester,  se¬ 
cured  maintenance  service  agreements 
covering  twenty  machines  and  having  a 
total  value  of  $254.40. 

New  Haven 

Thomas  J.  Finnigan,  a  comparative 
new  comer  to  the  New  Haven  sales  staff, 
sold  an  Underwood  Sundstrand  Model 
8120P  to  the  Sacred  Heart  High  School 
of  Waterbury,  under  circumstances  of 
sufficient  interest  to  bear  repeating. 

On  his  own  initiative  and  without  any 
sales  assistance  he  staged  a  competitive 
contest  on  Underwood  Sundstrands 
among  three  high  schools  in  Waterbury. 
First  he  made  several  demonstrations  be- 

The  staff  of  Messrs.  Dodwell  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Underwood  dealers  at  Fort 

Branch,  Colombo,  gave  Mr.  F.  M.  W. 

Robinson,  sales  manager,  a  farewell 

party  before  he  left  Ceylon  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  England. 
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We  are  indebted  to  J.  T.  Lafferty,  New  York  Portable  division 
for  this  interesting  picture  of  little  Rose  Marie,  daughter  of 
John  Bobhot,  New  York  salesman  for  the  Ames  Supply  Co. 
The  picture  was  taken  hy  Art  Taylor  of  the  Glohe  Typewriter 
Co.,  who  must  have  divined  that  we  were  going  to  run  a 

Camera  Contest. 


fore  various  classes  in  each  of  the  three 
schools.  Then  he  coached  certain  pupils 
in  the  operation  of  the  machines  and  left 
one  on  trial  at  each  school. 

After  a  limited  practice  period  a  con¬ 
test  was  staged  with  25  contestants  from 
the  three  schools  participating.  Great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  contest  was  evidenced  by 
the  commercial  students  of  all  three 


Whereupon  Mr.  Belles  hied  himself  to 
the  cleaning  company’s  main  office  to 
compliment  them  on  their  cleaning  work 
and  to  chide  them  about  their  ancient 
cash  register.  At  the  office  he  learn¬ 
ed  that  three  other  girls  were  ringing 
up  sales  on  time-worn  cash  registers, 
whereupon  he  made  out  an  order  for 
four  model  6102  Sundstrand  Cash  Reg¬ 


isters  and  offered  it  to  the  manager  for 
him  to  sign.  And  that,  according  to 
Walter  T.  Austin  our  new  Providence 
scribe,  is  just  what  the  manager  did. 
Aniann  Bats  Out  a  Triple 
L.  V.  Amann,  accounting  machine 
salesman  of  the  Syracuse  branch  has 
been  raising  his  batting  average  in  the 

retail  store  field.  _ 

To  the  L.  A. 

Witherill  depart¬ 
ment  store  he  sold 
two  complete  El¬ 
liott  Fisher  equip¬ 
ments  CAX137D- 
7D  for  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  applica¬ 
tion.  Claims  of  two 
competitive  ma¬ 
chine  makers  were 

investigated  before  t  1/  a 

.  ®  L.  y .  Amann 

this  order  was 

placed  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
desirability  of  SPEED,  ACCURACY. 
SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY  and 
FLEXIBILITY,  the  logical  choice  was 
UEF  equipment. 

Next  in  line  was  Dey  Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  whom  Amann  sold  four 
equipments  similar  to  those  sold  to  With- 


schools  and  within  four  days  after  the 
contest  Mr.  Finnigan  secured  his  first  or¬ 
der  as  noted  above. 

This  sample  of  initiative  and  the 
tangible  results  which  it  obtained,  have 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  other  sales¬ 
men  of  the  New  Haven  branch,  accord¬ 
ing  Miss  Margaret  G.  Rotteck,  local 
NEWS  editor. 

Spring  Cleaning  in  Providence 

With  Easter  just  around  the  corner. 
Salesman  Belles  decided  it  was  time  to 
have  the  old  topcoat  cleaned  and  pressed 

for  the  Easter  pa¬ 
rade — even  as  you 
and  1.  He  turned 
his  coat  over  to  the 
Swiss  Cleaning 
Company  and  they 
did  a  very  credit¬ 
able  job  indeed.  So 
far  so  good.  But 
when  Belles  paid 
for  the  job,  the 
girl  rang  the  sale 
up  on  an  anti¬ 
quated  cash  register  of  foreign  make  and 
then  made  change  from  a  cigar  box  un¬ 
der  the  counter. 


E.  D.  Belles 


Students  and  teachers  of  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  examining  with  un¬ 
concealed  delight  a  shipment  of  57  Underwoods — Standard,  Special  and  Noise¬ 
less  models — sold  to  the  college  by  J.  C.  Abell  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  The 
interested  group  in  the  center  foreground,  reading  from  left  to  right:  Salesman 
Abell,  Branch  Manager  Johnson,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Kirhey,  office  manager  of  the 
college  and  R.  H.  Whitten,  college  president. 
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erill’s.  The  comptroller  of  Dey  Brothers 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  flat-bed  princi¬ 
ple  and  although  he  investigated  com¬ 
petitive  machines  before  making  any 
commitment,  the  flat  platen  won  out. 

Amann  rounded  third  with  a  sale  of 
one  new  CAX137D7D  Elliott  Fisher 
equipment  to  Wells  &  Coverly,  Inc.  The 
general  manager  of  this  prominent  cloth¬ 
ing  and  haberdashery  store  delegated  his 
office  manager  to  make  investigations  of 
two  competitive  machines  before  placing 
an  order  for  any  additional  equipment. 
After  giving  the  matter  considerable 
careful  study  the  decision  was  made  to 
place  an  order  for  another  Elliott  Fisher. 

Branch  Manager  Quirk,  who  reports 
the  above,  is  justly  proud  of  Amann’s 
batting  average. 


The  Wonderful  State 
of  Maine 

WE  journeyed  to  VIENNA,  to  PARIS  and 
to  WALES, 

To  NORWAY  and  to  DENMARK,  by 
Auto  and  by  Rails; 

To  EGYPT  and  to  SMYRNA,  to  CHINA 
and  PERU; 

To  SWEDEN  and  to  POLAND,  explored 
them  through  and  through. 

We  traveled  on  to  NAPLES,  to  LISBON  and 
to  ROME; 

To  DRESDEN  and  to  ATHENS  and  there 
felt  quite  at  home. 

We  stopped  awhile  at  BELFAST,  at  CALAIS 
and  at  YORK, 

At  ARGYLE  and  at  LIMERICK,  to  hear 
the  natives  talk. 

We  hied  away  to  AlILO,  PALERMO  and 
MADRID; 

To  COREA  and  to  GILEAD,  by  big  green 
forests  hid; 

To  CORINTH  and  to  BRISTOL,  to  STOCK¬ 
HOLM  and  to  LEEDS, 

To  CARTHAGE  and  to  CORNISH,  all 
famed  for  noble  deeds; 

Then  back  by  way  of  MEXICO,  in  sunshine 
and  in  rain 

And  throughout  this  entire  journey — • 
NEVER  LEFT  the  STATE  of  MAINE! 

By  Walter  L.  Colburn,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


D.  E.  Conklin,  branch  manager, 
Kansas  City,  submits  this  picture 
which  may  explain  the  dust-storms 
which  have  been  bothering  the 
Middle  West. 


Bowling  News 


Trophy  Travels  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  bouncing  ball  of  the  bowling 
league  (unofficial),  which  started  in 
Bridgeport  has  bounced  lightly  from  342 
Madison  to  63  Vesey  to  Chicago  and  now 
is  resting,  temporarily  perhaps,  in  Grand 
Rapids  as  a  result  of  a  telegraphic  match 
between  Van  Dyne’s  Invincibles  and 
Branchaud’s  Ball-Busters.  The  Grand 
Rapids  aggregation  defeated  Chicago  by 
a  score  of  2843  to  2665.  Line-ups  were 
as  follows: 


Chicago 

Anderson 

Hoskinson 

Burton 

Harper 

Logothetti 


Grand  Rapids 
Branchaud 
Richardson 
Reinhart 
Drost 
Huber 


High  man  for  the  winners  was  Rein¬ 
hart  with  a  total  of  615  pins  for  three 
games.  The  defenders’  best  was  Logo¬ 
thetti  who  rolled  586. 


There  is  a  feeling  throughout  the  bowl¬ 
ing  fraternity  that  next  fall  a  regular 
bowling  league  should  be  organized.  Eli- 


Miss  Nadine  Woods  of  the  Brady, 
Nebraska  Senior  High  school,  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Novice  division  of  a  state¬ 
wide  contest  sponsored  by  the  State 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 
Lowell  Decker,  her  instructor,  attri¬ 
butes  her  success  to  her  inherent 
ability  and  to  her  use  of  an 
Underwood. 


minations  among  branches  would  estab¬ 
lish  district  champions  and  then,  next 
spring  an  inter-district  series  could  be 
held  to  determine  the  championship. 

A  further  suggestion  is  that  a  fund 
to  purchase  a  permanent  trophy  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  tacking  a  slight  extra 
charge  onto  the  regular  alley  fees.  Prob¬ 
ably  ten  cents  per  player  per  week  would 
raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  an  ade¬ 
quate  plaque,  ball  or  any  other  trophy. 

During  the  coming  months  these  col¬ 
umns  will  be  open  for  an  interchange 
of  ideas  on  this  subject. 


J.  E.  Neahr 

On  Wednesday,  May  1,  J.  E.  Neahr, 
branch  manager,  Jacksonville,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  an  operation  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  New  York  City,  in  his  seven¬ 
ty-third  year. 

“Jake”  Neahr,  as  he  was  known,  not 
only  to  men  and  women  in  the  UEF  fam¬ 
ily  but  throughout  the  typewriter  indus¬ 
try,  was  borne  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.  on  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1863. 

His  father  was  Obediah  Neahr,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holland  and  his  mother,  Mary 
Dore  Neahr,  a  native  Frenchwoman. 

After  his  public  schooling  at  Fonda, 
Jake  started  his  business  career  selling 
sewing  machines.  This  was  followed  by 
a  few  years  in  the  cash  register  business 
and  then,  in  1900,  he  entered  the  Under¬ 
wood  family  selling  for  what  was  then 
the  Wagner  Typewriter  Co. 

From  May,  1900  to  January,  1903  he 
was  branch  manager  at  Buffalo.  Seven 
months  at  Boston  were  followed  by 
branch  managerships  at  New  Haven  and 
Chicago. 

In  1908  he  was  appointed  general  sales 
manager,  a  position  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  retirement  in  1929. 

Because  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  vigor 
and  activity  the  “retirement”  didn’t  take 
and  he  rejoined  the  UEF  family  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jacksonville  branch. 

He  was  swift  and  shrewd  in  decision 
and  such  was  his  grasp  of  a  situation 
that  the  final  result  was  pretty  sure  to 
disclose  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
He  was  intense  and  direct. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  entire 
UEF  family  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Neahr, 
their  son  Jack  and  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Blaine  Rawdon.  They  have  lost  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  The  typewriter  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  has  lost  one  of  its 
dominant  personalities. 
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Hottins 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME . W 


||i  When  not  otherwise  engaged,  young 
I'l'i  Wright  managed  to  show  the  colored 
i'l  porter  a  few  things  about  the 
latter*  8  favorite  pastlms, 


,ahac&p- 


Freddie  Wrl^t  was  quartered,  with  other 
ministers*  sons,  in  a  respectable 
Christian  homo  in  Pittsburgh.  Whenever 
disputes  arose  the  boys  adjourned  to 
a  clearing  under  a  bridge  which 
spanned  the  Allegheny  River,  there 
to  indulge  in  Sabbatical  fistic  ,  -i 

much  to  the  dismay  (ij 


communion, 
of  their  alders. 

Fred* 3  first  Job  in  the  UEF 
family  was  as  assistant  to 
an  Elllott-Hatch  book-writing 
machine  salesman  who  didn*t 
know  how  to  type.  Fred  did. 
So  Fred  '*demon8t rated"  to 
prospects  secured  by  the 
salesman. 


When  not 
I'.'i  Wright  mi 
#-*!  porter  a 
P'  latter*  s 


,ahac&p- 


Early  one  morning  M,  S.  Eylar,  then 
salesmanager  of  the  Elliott  Hatch  Company,  visited  Pittsburg 
to  see  Branch  Manager  Alkire.  Finding  no  one  but  young  Wright 
at  the  office,  Mr.  Eylar  dropped  into  a  shoe-shine  parlor  next 
door  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  Wright  boy  climbed  into  the 
chair  next  to  him. 

"Do  you  work  at  that  place  next  door?" 
Mr.  Eylar  asked.  Fred  acknowledged  that  he  did. 

"Is  that  machine  they  sell  any  good?" 

Ur.  Eylar  continued. 

Whereupon  Fred,  thinking  Ur.  Eylar  was 
a  potential  customer,  launched  into  an  extemporaneous  sales 
talk,  such  as  be  had  beard  other  salesmen  use. 

When  Mr.  Eylar  returned  to  the  office 
an  hour  later,  Fred  discovered  his  real  identity—  and  was  bis 
face  redl  Years  later  ho  admitted  to  Mr.  Eylar  that  ho  suffered 
a  few  endless  seconds  after  the  introduction  trying  to  recall 
Just  what  he  had  told  him  about  the  Elllott-Hatch  machine. 


tf'*  ■■ 

^  1-. 

Cjf p 

■■•a: 

Not  long  after  he  was 

transferred  to  the  West  Coast,  "F.F."  established 
his  own  sales  agency.  He  operated  this  business 
so  successfully  that  he  was  the  logical  choice 
for  District  Manager  when  company  branches  were 
established  along  the  West  Coast. 


When  the  original  book-writing  machine 
market  —  the  Court  Bouses  —  had  been 
thoroughly  covered,  friend  Wright 
turned  his  attention  to  the  telegraph 
companies  and  later,  when  he  was  old 
enou^  to  shave  twice  a  week,  every 
other  week,  went  to  work  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  account.  The  snag 
there  was  that  the  railroad  needed  1ft 
copies.,  which  required  something  more 
than  a  "gentle"  touch.  After  six  weeks* 
hard  work  it  was  evident  that  the  Wright 
men  had  been  on  the  Job  and  the  signed 
order  did  not  show  any  traces  of  the 
gentle  touch. 

According  to  Bill  Cofftaan,  F.  F.  Wright 
is  the  gentleman'  on  the  left,  wearing  a 
clean  collar.  "You  will  recall,"  says 
Mr.  Coffman,  "that  laundry  was  cheaper 
in  those  days."  A.  B.  Bell,  an  assooi- 
ate  of  Bar.  Wrlght*s  since  the  days  when 
they  were  both  learning  to  smoke  pipes, 
is  the  other  poseur. 

Ur.  Bell  Is  now  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
District  warehouse. 


MAY 
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It  Happened  One  Day 

Emulating  the  example  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “It  Happened  One  Night”, 
A.  M.  Labatt,  All-Star  salesman  of  the 
Minneapolis  branch,  crowded  a  lot  of 
restful  action  into  one  day. 

This  particular  drama  opens  at  nine 
o’clock  one  morning  when  a  prospect  in¬ 
quires  about  a  continuous  form  typewrit¬ 
er  attachment  and  is  invited  to  the  office 
to  “look  over  the  line.” 

At  ten  o’clock  the  prospect  arrives 
and  is  shown,  not  an  Underwood  fan- 
fold,  but  an  Elliott  Fisher  Automatic- 
Feed  machine. 

During  the  demonstration  Salesman 
Labatt  learns  that  the  prospect  might  be 
interested  in  a  billing  machine. 

At  eleven-thirty  Labatt  secures  per¬ 
mission  to  call  at  the  prospect’s  office 
later  in  the  day  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
billing  practices  and  requirements. 

Three  o’clock:  the  scene  shifts  to  the 
office  of  the  prospect,  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Co.  Here  we  find  Sales¬ 
man  Labatt  discussing  the  prospect’s  ac¬ 
counting  so  intelligently  that  the  signing 
of  the  order  seems  imminent. 


G.  F.  Young,  lower 
right,  sales  agent  at 
Ashland,  Kentucky, 
turning  over  35  Un¬ 
derwood  Specials  to 
A.  L.  Danburg,  low¬ 
er  left,  eonimercial 
teacher  of  the  Pike- 
ville  High  school. 
The  men  behind 
the  machines,  left 
to  right,  are  Virgil 
Elkins,  salesman, 
and  J.  E.  Chambers, 
serviceman,  of  Mr. 
Young’s  staff. 


er  set-up  so  well  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  intelligent  and  thorough  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  without  any  waste  of  time 
or  effort,  it  had  been  presented  to  him 
that  he  dismissed  the  competitor  from 
his  mind  and  placed  the  order  imme¬ 
diately.  One  never  knows  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  between  sun-up  and  sun-down  but 
as  someone  else,  maybe  it  was  Ben 
Franklin,  said,  “Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.” 

—  Assistant  Branch  Manager  Crowley 


Brain  l^easer 


Four-thirty:  climax — Salesman  Labatt 
returns  to  his  office  with  signed  orders  for 
one  double-barrel  Elliott  Fisher  billing 
machine  and  one  Elliott  Fisher  double¬ 
cross-footer  accounting  machine. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  event¬ 
ful  day  was  offered  by  the  prospect  (now 
a  happy  customer)  who  told  Labatt  that 
a  competing  salesman  had  called  on  him 
earlier  in  the  week  and  had  offered  to 
make  a  survey  and  submit  a  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  the  customer  liked  the  Elliott  Fish- 


Dr.  Woodward  turned  in  an  answer  to 
last  month’s  brain  teaser  with  the  com¬ 
ment,  “$124  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend 
on  peanuts.”  You’re  right.  Doc.,  and  so 
is  your  answer. 


Atlantic  District 

Albany,  T.  J.  McMahon;  Buffalo, 
Jack  Tench;  Hartford,  K.  A.  Flan¬ 
ders;  New  Haven,  R.  A.  Howard: 
Providence,  R.  L.  Murphy  and 
W.  T.  Austin ;  Rochester,  Charlotte 
Smith;  Springfield,  R.  E.  Ward; 
Syracuse,  F.  M.  Quirk ;  Boston,  C.  H. 
Prentice  and  H.  T.  McBrien;  Port¬ 
land,  P.  S.  Donovan. 

New  York  District 
New  York,  G.  A.  Meinecke,  A.  H. 
Peters  and  A.  Tirabassi;  Comptrol¬ 
ler’s  Dept.,  J.  H.  Gilmore;  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Dept.,  W.  V.  G.  Riblet;  New¬ 
ark,  W.  R.  Phillips. 

Eastern  District 

Allentown,  J.  A.  Downs;  Balti¬ 
more,  H.  L.  Disney;  Charlotte,  W. 
R.  McDowell;  Harrisburg,  H.  B. 
Taylor;  Philadelphia,  W.  F.  Clark; 
Richmond,  Ogarita  G.  Myers;  Scran¬ 
ton,  L.  E.  Decker;  Washington,  H. 
H.  R.  Helwig  and  J.  V.  Brownell. 

Central  District 

Akron,  G.  R.  Windsor;  Cincin¬ 
nati.  A.  E.  Zugelter;  Cleveland. 
A.  J.  McNellan;  Columbus,  A.  B. 


Associate  Editors 

Chrisman;  Detroit,  0.  O.  Fair; 
Grand  Rapids,  Miss  Ruth  Schmidt; 
Lousiville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh, 

E.  L.  Peach;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gardiner; 
Youngstown,  C.  T.  Boulware. 

W estern  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow,  G.  Birming¬ 
ham  (service)  ;  Davenport,  F.  M. 
Anglim;  Des  Moines,  E.  M.  Whit¬ 
aker  ;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke ; 
Indianapolis,  Marion  Darr;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis,  S. 
S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis;  Pe¬ 
oria,  A.  V.  Longenecker;  Rockford, 
C.  R.  Oehler;  South  Bend,  W.  A.  Ha- 
zelton ;  St.  Louis,  Miss  M.  Schmerge ; 
Kansas  City,  D.  E.  Conklin. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  E.  W.  La  Tourette;  Fresno,  L. 
A.  Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Diet- 
rick;  Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Port¬ 
land,  F.  G.  Aff ;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorheis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle. 
Aurelia  Lonseth;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 


Southern  District 
Atlanta,  Ellen  Cook;  Birming¬ 
ham,  W.  H.  Blaney;  Dallas,  N.  W. 
McCormick;  Houston,  0.  H.  Cook; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memphis, 
Sam  Cooper;  Nashville,  J.  A.  Pitt¬ 
man;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau: 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 
Export  Service 

F.  D.  Lehn.  George  Bender. 

Foreign 

Austria,  K.  Weiss;  Austria  and 
Balkans,  S.  Surmagne;  Belgium,  J. 
LePas;  Bulgaria,  E.  Warthanesian ; 
Canada,  J.  L.  Seitz;  Czechoslovakia, 

K.  Tuebner;  Cyprus,  Miss  A.  Mar- 
coullides;  Denmark,  A.  Laursen,  and 
P.  Mogelvang;  England,  E.  A.  Trefz- 
ger;  Estonia,  K.  Rosenberg;  France, 

L.  Grandjean;  Germany,  A.  Lorant; 
Hungary,  Dr.  P.  Kovacs;  Italy,  Dr. 

G.  G.  Roseo;  Latvia,  0.  A.  Hansen; 
Norway,  D.  Bentzen;  Poland,  H. 
Diering;  Spain  (Barcelona),  E. 
Truniger;  (Madrid),  A.  Stoecklin; 
Sweden,  B.  Henning;  Switzerland,  A. 
Reinle;  Syria,  J.  C.  Khouri. 
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U  E  F  NEWS 


DISTRICT 

STANDINGS 

Eastern 

Southern 

Pacific 

APRIL 

Western 
Central 
New  York 

Atlantic 

BRANCH 

S1ANDINGS 

AFRII- 

1.  Salt  Lake  City 

24.  Rockford 

47.  Kansas  City 

1. 

2.  Washington  (AA)  25.  Portland,  Ore. 

48.  New  York  (AA) 

2. 

3.  Washington  (T)  26.  Grand  Rapids 

49.  Boston  (T) 

3. 

4.  El  Paso 

27.  Youngstown 

50.  Toledo 

4. 

5.  South  Bend 

28.  San  Francisco 

51.  New  Haven 

5. 

6.  Butte 

29.  Charlotte 

52.  Omaha 

6. 

7.  Atlanta 

30.  Albany 

53.  Providence 

7 

8.  Oklahoma  City 

31.  Akron 

54.  Cleveland 

8 

9.  San  Diego 

32.  Birmingham 

55.  Rochester 

Q 

10.  Phoenix 

33.  Cincinnati 

56.  Pittsburgh 

10 

11.  Seattle 

34.  Memphis 

57.  Green  Bay 

11 

12.  Milwaukee 

35.  Chicago 

58.  Allentown 

12. 

13.  Hartford 

36.  Los  Angeles 

59.  Baltimore 

13. 

14.  Denver 

37.  Indianapolis 

60.  Philadelphia 

14. 

15.  Richmond 

38.  Peoria 

61.  Boston  (AA) 

15. 

16.  New  Orleans 

39.  Nashville 

62.  Fresno 

16. 

17.  Jacksonville 

40.  Sacramento 

63.  Buffalo 

17. 

18.  Boise 

41.  Spokane 

64.  Springfield 

18. 

19.  Dallas 

42.  New  York  (T) 

65.  Louisville 

19. 

20.  Columbus 

43.  Des  Moines 

66.  Portland,  Me. 

20. 

21.  Memphis 

44.  Davenport 

67.  Syracuse 

21. 

22.  Detroit 

45.  Harrisburg 

68.  Newark  (AA) 

22. 

23.  Houston 

46.  St.  Louis 

69.  Scranton 

23. 

FOUR  MONTHS 

Southern  Eastern 

Pacific  Central 

New  York  Western 

Atlantic 


24.  Jacksonville 

25.  Nashville 

26.  Seattle 

27.  Milwaukee 

28.  Richmond 

29.  Green  Bay 

30.  South  Bend 

31.  Des  Moines 

32.  Portland,  Ore. 

33.  Memphis 

34.  Chicago 

35.  Charlotte 

36.  Indianapolis 

37.  Columbus 

38.  Akron 

39.  Pittsburgh 

40.  Peoria 

41.  Rochester 

42.  Youngstown 

43.  Fresno 

44.  Davenport 

45.  Harrisburg 

46.  Baltimore 


FOUR  MONTHS 


47.  Omaha 

48.  Toledo 

49.  Kansas  City 

50.  Boston (T) 

51.  St.  Louis 

52.  Syracuse 

53.  New  Haven 

54.  Philadelphia 

55.  Cleveland 

56.  Louisville 

57.  Grand  Rapids 

58.  Providence 

59.  Springfield 

60.  Albany 

61.  Allentown 

62.  New  York  (AA) 

63.  Rockford 

64.  Minneapolis 
6^.  Boston  (AA) 

66.  Newark  (AA) 

67.  Portland,  Me. 

68.  Buffalo 

69.  Scranton 


1 

SALESMEN!S 

<2 

STANDINGS 

APRIL 

1 

1.  J.  Burton 

Chicago 

16. 

R.  G.  Youngren 

Chicago 

% 

2.  J.  F.  Grady 

Wash.  (AA) 

17. 

E.  J.  Schoch,  Jr. 

Hartford 

3.  S.  B.  Hammond 

Minneapolis 

18. 

R.  E.  Carmen 

Salt  Lake  City 

* 

4.  H.  L.  Huber 

Grand  Rapids 

19. 

E.  M.  Whitaker 

Des  Moines 

5.  E.  C.  Mott 

Wash.  (AA) 

20. 

C.  H.  Kershaw 

Milwaukee 

6.  H.  H.  R.  Helwig 

Wash.  (T) 

21. 

E.  A.  Kuhlman 

St.  Louis 

7.  G.  W.  Andrus 

Salt  Lake  City 

22. 

W.  R.  VanDerveer 

Houston 

8.  C.  J.  Rogers 

Wash.  (T) 

23. 

.1.  E.  Wikoff 

Oklahoma  City 

'i 

9.  J.  S.  Larson 

Albany 

24. 

H.  J.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

New  York  (T) 

10.  J.  H.  Whitehouse South  Bend 

25. 

.1.  r.  I’aliaferro 

Richmond 

1- 

11.  F.  S.  Williams 

Cleveland 

26. 

A.  W  Schaeffer 

Cincinnati 

p' 

12.  L.  T.  Turner 

Detroit 

27. 

W.  E.  Stone 

New  Orleans 

13.  H.  R.  Coronway 

New  York  (AA)  28. 

W.  W.  Francis 

Wash.  (AA) 

14.  B.  E.  Knauss 

Milwaukee 

29. 

R.  S.  Zinn 

.South  Bend 

15.  F.  C.  Diedrich 

Wash.  (AA) 

30. 

S.  S.  Withers 

Allentown 

FOUR  MONTHS 


1. 

L.  T.  Turner 

Detroit 

16.  H.  B.  Hillis 

Los  Angeles 

2. 

W.  J.  Modrack 

Detroit 

17.  R.  M.  McCleary 

New  York  (AA) 

3. 

J.  H.  Whitehouse 

South  Bend 

18.  C.  J.  Rogers 

Wash.  (AA) 

4. 

J.  Burton 

Chicago 

19.  E.  P.  Ryan 

Chicago 

5. 

L.  V.  Amann 

Syracuse 

20.  J.  C.  Eckstrom 

Sacramento 

6. 

F.  C.  Diedrich 

Wash.  (AA) 

21.  0.  M.  McCracken  Indianapolis 

7. 

J.  F.  Grady 

Wash.  (AA) 

22.  W.  C.  Trietsch 

Detroit 

8.  J.  T.  Lafferty 

New  York  (T) 

23.  E.  A.  Heberg 

(Chicago 

9. 

W.  C.  Berg 

Pittsburgh 

24.  E.  C.  Mott 

Wash.  (AA) 

10. 

M.  M.  Shaver 

San  Francisco 

25.  T.  A.  Bowdoin 

Charlotte 

11. 

L.  P.  Bahan 

New  Orleans 

26.  J.  S.  Larson 

Albany 

12. 

F.  M.  Clothier 

Harrisburg 

27.  A.  G.  Landrus 

Wash.  (AA) 

13. 

G.  1.  Kirkwood 

South  Bend 

28.  B.  E.  Knauss 

Milwaukee 

14. 

J.  B.  Paltz 

Syracuse 

29.  E.  S.  Williams 

Cleveland 

15. 

H.  H.  R.  Helwig 

Wash.  (T) 

30.  P.  C.  Pincham 

Houston 

.  LET  A  CHAMPION  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  “THE  CHAMPION”  . 


NEW  FEATURES  OF  THE 
UNDERWOOD  CHAMPION  PORTABLE 

Champion  Keyboard  standard  equipment 
Chromium  plating 
Quieter  operation 
Handsome,  long  line  Space  Lever 
Improved  Paper  Table 
Paper  Table  Centering  Scale 
Adjustable  Lateral  Paper  Guide 
Improved  touch 
Enlarged  Cylinder  Knobs 
Improved  and  easily  visible  Front  Scale 
Open  Face  Type  Guide 
New  left  hand  Carriage  Release  —  right 
hand  release  also 
Large  vacuum  rubber  feet 
New  handsome  walrus-grain  Carrying  Case 
—  double  lock  —  all  chromium  plated 
hardware  —  strong,  all  leather  handle 


Iv'e  just  seen  a  beautiful  new  portable 
typewriter ...  sat  before  it . . .  admired 
i  ts  compactness ...  its  chromium  plating . . . 
its  new  and  decidedly  different  keyboard. 

"But  it  was  not  until  I  tried  it... ran 
through  one  of  the  old  training  texts 
for  speed  operators ...  that  I  got  a  real 
typing  thrill.  Here  was  an  entirely  new 
degree  of  responsiveness. . .a  new  and 
faster  key  action. .  .a  new  operating  ease 
. .  .a  new  Quieter  Action. 

"Then  I  went  to  work  in  earnest. 


By  REMO  POULSEN 
World’s  Amateur  Champion  Typist 


course,  on  an  Underwood  Standard 
Typewriter.  It’s  a  great  Portable.” 

vG  vV 


If  your  writing  job  deserves  the  finest 
portable  available,  you’ll  want  the  new 
Champion.  See  it  at  your  Dealer’s  or  the 


THE  MACHINE 


OF  CHAMPIONS  ' 


The  Underwood  Champion  Portable.  Price  including 
new  and  improved  carrying  case,  $60.  Easy  terms,  if 
you  wish.  Other  Underwood  Portables  from  $49.50  up. 


And  I  want  to  say  now  that  on  this  new 
Underwood  Champion  Portable  I  was 
able  to  equal  my  World’s  Amateur 
Typing  record  which  was  made,  of 


nearestUnderwood  Elliott  Fisher  Branch. 
If  you  prefer. .  .just  mail  coupon.  Every 
Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company -owned  service. 


Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Typewriters,  Accounting  Machines,  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
542  Madison  Ave.,New  York,  N.Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


ITe  UNDERWOOD 

(%ampion 

PORTABLE 


Typewriter  Division 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the 
new  Underwood  Champion  Portable. 


Name^ 


Address_ 


LD  6-15-.SB 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World’s  Business 


“Key  your  current  selling  to  the  message  that  the  current  advertising  is  carrying.” — F.  F.  Wright 


Piinte<l  in  U.S.A. 


